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FOREWORD 


WITHIN  the  city  yet  semi-suburban  in  loca- 
tion and  seemingly  rural  in  setting,  facing 
the  broad  stretch  of  Pelham  Parkway,  the  group  of 
buildings  where  now  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  has  its  home  presents  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  beginning  in  1832  in  a 
down-town  private  residence  and  with  the  gray 
stone  structure  in  midtown  closed  about  by  the 
congested  city’s  growth  where  for  87  years  its  work 
was  done.  Beautiful  for  situation,  with  wide  lawns 
and  playgrounds,  its  buildings  providing  ample  and 
appropriate  accommodations,  the  Institute  joyously 
fronts  its  second  century  of  service  to  sightless 
youth. 

The  Institute  is  a school  organized  as  part  of  the 
Educational  System  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Management  is  by  a Board  of  Managers  with  a 
Principal  as  executive.  Financial  support  arises  from 
invested  funds  and  State  contributions  on  a per 
capita  basis.  Its  pupils  have  their  homes  for  the 
most  part  in  the  greater  city  of  New  York  and  Its 


CENTRAL  PORTION  OF  INSTITUTE  GROUNDS  SEEN  FROM  THE  AIR  ON  A JULY  AFTERNOON 


environs  and  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  Its  program 
of  studies,  which  parallels  the  program  of  schools 
for  sighted  youth,  is  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  issues 
diplomas  to  the  pupils  (on  examination)  at  the 
close  of  their  course. 

Four  kinds  of  school  activities  provide  through 
fourteen  years  of  possible  attendance,  from  7 to  21 
years  of  age,  the  proper  development  of  the  pupils. 
First  is  the  Literary  Department  for  instruction  in 
letters  from  the  first  step  above  kindergarten 
through  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades,  pre- 
paring those  capable  and  desiring  such  preparation 
for  entrance  to  college.  The  Academic  Diploma 
admits  pupils  to  any  school  of  higher  learning,  col- 
lege or  university,  in  the  state.  A fund  for  assist- 
ance of  students  in  such  higher  schools  is  provided 
by  New  York  State  and  New  jersey. 

Second  is  the  Manual  Training  Department 
organized  for  the  progressive  development  of  the 
pupils  In  mastery  over  the  material  world  with 
which  they  come  in  contact,  through  the  use  of  the 
hands  and  the  use  of  tools.  Weaving  of  cloth, 
basketry,  woodwork,  brush  making,  sewing,  cook- 


FROM  A WOOD  ENGRAVING,  “A  PLACE  IN  THE  COUNTRY” THE  INSTITUTE  AS  IT  APPEARED  IN  1860 


ing  and  serving  of  meals  are  some  of  the  forms  of 
this  training. 

Third  is  the  Music  Department  wherein  for  a 
dozen  years  those  pupils  having  more  or  less  talent 
may  exercise  themselves  in  study  of  eurythmics, 
the  pianoforte,  voice,  the  organ,  theory  and  har- 
mony, history  of  music  and  appreciation.  Suc- 
cessful work  in  this  department  is  accepted  by  the 
State  Education  Department  as  counting  toward 
securing  the  Academic  Diploma.  Many  organ  pupils 
have  on  examination  been  admitted  to  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists. 

Fourth  is  the  Physical  Training  Department 
whose  concern  is  the  development  of  healthy  bodies 
and  good  physique.  Daily  exercise  under  competent 
direction  on  grounds  and  in  gymnasium,  carried  on 
for  the  entire  period  of  the  pupil’s  membership  in 
the  school  secures  the  ideal  of  every  school,  mens 
Sana  in  corpore  sano. 

On  the  pages  which  follow  some  evidence  is  given 
by  means  of  the  camera  that  the  Institute  is  func- 
tioning as  an  agent  to  promote  the  growth  of  its 
pupils  in  mind,  body,  spirit. 


THE  BOOK  UNDER  THE  SENSITIVE  FINGER ENTERING  THE  WORLD  OF  LETTERS 


ASTERY  of  the  written  word  is 


I ▼ 1 a long  process,  through  spelling, 
reading,  writing,  language-study;  but 
thereby  is  the  literature  of  history, 
mathematics,  science,  belles-lettres, 
made  available  to  the  eager  finger- 
reader. 


CLASS  ROOM  SCENE  TO  EXHIBIT  THE  WORK  OF  THE  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 


To  dramatize  the  class-work  of  the 
literary  department  of  a school  is 
not  easy.  That  the  three  R’s  and  all 
the  other  subjects  of  study,  through 
eight  years  of  the  elementary  school 
and  four  years  of  the  high  school,  re- 
ceive their  due  attention  is  attested  by 
the  prosaic  process  of  examination. 
Questions  are  sent  from  the  offices  of 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  answer 
papers  are  written  by  typewriter.  The 
examinations  given  are  the  same  as 
those  for  seeing  pupils  in  the  schools 
of  the  State. 


USING  MAPS  IN  THE  GEOGRAPHY  CLASS 


Concepts  of  the  world  we  live  in 
grow  by  travel  and  by  touch,  and 
by  the  spoken  and  the  written  word. 
Into  all  countries  and  among  all  peo- 
ples the  map,  the  book  and  imagina- 
tion carry  the  young  explorers. 


IN  THE  LIBRARY 


ANY  thousands  of  volumes, 


I T I text-books  only,  fill  the  shelves 
of  a library  room,  occupying  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  school  building’s 
second  floor.  For  general  reading  the 
Circulating  Department  of  New  York 
City’s  Public  Library  provides  readers 
with  Braille  books  a-plenty. 


AT  THE  PIANOFORTE 


For  the  sightless  the  world  of  beau- 
tiful music  is  an  open  book.  Tal- 
ented girls  and  boys  here  have  the 
privilege  of  study  to  become  proficient 
in  playing  the  pianoforte,  instrument 
par  excellence  for  the  blind,  and  in  de- 
veloping the  voice,  and  in  appreciation 
of  good  music. 


A STUDENT  OF  ORGAN 


Memorial  to  the  interest  and 
appreciation  of  F.  Augustus 
Schermerhorn,  long  time  President  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  and  lover  of  the 
organ,  an  instrument  of  beautiful  qual- 
ity provides  entertainment  and  means 
of  instruction. 


IN  THE  TUNING  DEPARTMENT 


HALF-WAY  between  artist  and  ar- 
• tisan  the  blind  boy  with  sensitive 
ear  and  patient  in  practice  becomes  the 
mender  of  off-harmonies  in  the  piano- 
forte. 


THE  LITTLE  BUILDERS:  SMALL  HANDS  LEARNING  FORMS  AND  PROPORTIONS 


‘ HE  world  is  full  of  a number  of 


I things,”  and  here  hands  must  be 
used  in  order  to  know  them.  Animals 
(prepared  for  the  museum)  and  living 
plants  and  forms  in  the  inanimate 
world  are  the  material  of  acquaintance. 


SKILFUL  WEAVING  WITH  CANE 


Let  the  hands  be  occupied  some  of 
the  time  of  every  school  day  in 
useful  labor.  And  the  processes  of 
directed  manual  effort  have  their 
fruition  in  hands  obedient  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  mind. 


BEAUTIFUL  AND  USEFUL  ARTICLES  IN  REED-WORK 


ONLY  in  the  realm  of  arts  and 
crafts  is  the  student  of  basketry 
exercised  in  this  school.  Yet  here  util- 
ity and  beauty  of  form  and  design  go 
hand  in  hand. 


SAFE  AND  SURE  SEAMS  UNDER  SKILFULLY  GUIDING  FINGERS 


SEWING  by  hand  and  by  machine  is 
both  educational  and  practical  for 
girls  who  do  not  see  with  eyes.  Effort 
to  learn  the  processes  is  crowned  by 
production  of  useful  articles  for  home 
and  personal  use. 


HUMPTY  DUMPTY  IN  WHITE  AND  BLUE  YARN 


CROCHETED  COMFORT 


A BLACK  AND  WHITE  HANDBAG  OF  BEADS 


COMBINE  beauty  with  comfort, 
make  the  useful  attractive  to  the 
perceptions.  So  a sweater  may  be 
knitted  whose  texture  and  colors  and 
fit  may  bring  warmth  and  satisfaction 
to  wearer  and  to  observer. 


A DOLL’S  HOUSE:  MADE  IN  THE  WOOD-WORKING  DEPARTMENT 


THE  HOUSE  OPENED 


WHOEVER  has  learned  to  use 
tools  with  skill  has  multiplied 
his  power  over  the  material  world;  and 
does  not  the  ability  to  make  a straight 
edge,  to  fit  piece  to  piece,  to  form  ma- 
terial Into  shapes  both  useful  and 
beautiful,  to  finish  neatly,  indicate 
that  in  the  worker  something  more 
than  manual  skill  has  been  developed? 
Straightness,  correctness,  fitness  in 
mind  and  character  may  be  expected 
to  come  out  of  the  classroom  where 
such  manual  habits  are  developed. 
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TABLE  SCARF  OF  AN  OLD  COLONIAL  DESIGN  WOVEN 
IN  HARMONIOUS  COLORS 


INTO  fabrics  of  use  and  beauty  the 
weaver  may  put  besides  his  labor  at 
a fascinating  task  his  artistic  ability 
and  his  sense  of  fitness.  And  what 
pleasure  to  eye  and  finger  is  given  by 
the  finished  product! 


SECOND  YEAR  CLASS  !N  COOKING 


W /E  may  live  without  friends; 
yy  we  may  live  without  books; 
But  civilized  man  cannot  live  with- 
out cooks!” 

IT  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  a 
school  for  the  sightless  that  it  ren- 
ders its  pupils  capable  of  taking  some 
useful  part  in  home  life. 


OPEN  AIR  GYMNASIUM 


Both  within  doors,  where  the  base- 
ment story  of  Schermerhorn  Hall 
is  given  over  to  the  well-equipped 
gymnasium,  and  out-of-doors,  exercise 
of  body  in  lesson  or  play  is  provided. 


FIFTY  YARD  DASH THE  START 


FIFTY  YARD  DASH THE  FINISH 


An  athletic  field  has  among  its 
features  a running  track  espe- 
cially adapted  for  sightless  sprinters. 


A ROCKING  BOAT  WELL  LOADED 


PLAY  apparatus  makes  life  in  recrea- 
tion time  interesting.  For  half  the 
year  or  more  the  climate  favors  play- 
ground activities. 


FUN  AND  MUSCLE  BUILDING 


Gymnastics  and  games  in  the 
out-of-doors  produce  robust  ap- 
petites and  paint  maidens’  cheeks  a 
healthy  red  of  nature’s  own  mixing. 


IN  THE  GIRLS’  QUADRANGLE 


Generous  provision  of  time  and 
means  for  happy  play  must  en- 
ter the  school’s  program  for  its  younger 
children’s  days. 


PLAY  TIME 


lAPPY  hearts  and  happy  faces, 
I I Happy  play  in  grassy  places — 
That  was  how,  in  ancient  ages, 
Children  grew  to  kings  and  sages.” 


THE  LOWER  SCHOOL  PUPILS  STAGE  A CIRCUS 


WHO  does  not  like  to  dress  up 
and  play  a part?  If  great  so- 
ciety ladies  and  gentlemen  make  merry 
in  costumes  brilliant  or  fantastic,  shall 
not  the  beginners  dramatize  what  they 
have  known  or  learned? 


AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  MORNING  SESSION 


Going  home!  in  groups  of  twenty 
or  less  the  pupils  are  housed  in 
dormitory  buildings,  where  they  have 
their  abiding  place  for  the  five  school 
days  of  the  week,  with  a house-mother 
and  a teacher  living  with  each  group. 
Most  of  the  pupils  go  to  their  homes 
for  the  week-ends. 


IN  iMc  GARDEN 


APPROACH  TO  THE 
PERGOLA 


THE  PERGOLA  5 


GIRLS'  LAWN  ^ 
AND 

SUMMER  HOUSE 
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